TEXTS   AND   PRETEXTS

While weighty something modestly abstains
From prince's coffers and from statesmen's brains,
And nothing there like stately nothing reigns.

JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER.

Irrelevances brought startlingly, and herefore
absurdly, together are the stuff of most metaphysical
conceits. But the seventeenth-century poets also
employed another device for making the readerc sit up.*
Instead of ranging over heaven and earth for an un-
likely similitude to the object under consideration, they
sometimes turned a fixed and penetrating gaze upon
the object itself. This microscopic examination re-
vealed various qualities inherent in the object, but not
apparent to the superficial glance. The essence of the
thing was, so to speak, brought to the surface and re-
vealed itself as being no less remote from, no less irre-
levant to, the conception framed by common sense than
the most far-fetched analogy.

Thus, Rochester's analysis ingeniously shows that
nothing is so unlike a thing as the thing itself. The
thing, in this particular case, is Nothing; nothing is so
unlike Nothing as Nothing. The coupling of Nothing,
philosophically considered, with the everyday Nothing
of common sense produces the most startling effects.
Nothing proves itself to be quite as absurdly irrelevant
to Nothing as gutters are to grief, or as tortoises to
grandeur. The writer who exploited this kind of meta-
physical conceit most thoroughly and most ingeniously
was Lewis Carroll. Born two hundred years earlier, he
would have left behind him, not a children's book but
a long devotional poem in the style of Benlowes.
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